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TO THE 
CHANcELLOR OF THE ExcHeQuer. 





al LETTER X. 


On the depreciation of the American Paper 
Money at this time.—Bath Agricultu- 
rul Meeting. 


Peckham Lodge, 4th January, 1816. 


Srr,—It is John Bull’s happy turn of 
mind, always, when he is embarrassed, to 
look about the world to see if there be 
no other nation in a state of embarrass- 


chuckle and hug himself in the thought, 
that he is not suffering alone, though, 
perhaps, he may have been the cause of 
the very misery, from the existence of 
which’ he derives his consolation. The 
stripping of Paris by Blucher and others 
like him ; the cutting of the Protestants’ 
throats in the South of France; the base 
murder of the brave Marsnat Brune, 
with whom the Duke of York capitulated 
at the Helder; the blood of Marshal Ney, 
and others, shed by the royalists ; the long 
rolls of proscription, ruin and death that 
are now making out in France: these, 
with other scenes exhibited in Italy and 
Spain, seem to cheer honest John in the 
midst-of his calamities. 

It is, I presume, from athorough know- 
ledge of this happy and amiable disposi- 
tiow, thatthe Times and Courter news- 
papers have lately entertained their readers 
with such exalting descriptions of the de- 
preciated state of the Government paper- 
money, in the United States of America. 

But, Sir, these writers appear to forget 
(if indeed, they have ever known) the vast 
difference between our pecuniary situation 
and that of America. ‘They seem to for- 
get, that the whole of the capital‘of the 


. American Debt is not equal to one year’s 


interest-on our Debt. They seem to for- 
get, that; independant of the thousand: 
millions owed by Great Britain, there is a’ 


~ _ Debt of about 300tillionsia Ireland ¢ and: 


that, besides these, the East India Com- 








pany owes a Debt of 40 millions, equal it- 
self in amount to the Debt of the United 
States, a country the population of which 
is at this very time nearly equal to that of 
Great Britain, and the navigation and 
commerce of which cannot fail soon to 
overtake ours in magnitude. Before men 
begin to talk of the consequences of the 
depreciation of the Government Paper in 
America, they should take this compari- 
son inte their view; for, in the case of a 
total discredit of such paper, the distress 
produced thereby must necessarily bear a 
proportion to the amount of the paper ; 


ment; and, if he find any in that state, to | that is to say, in fact, the amount of the 


Debt, or sums owing to individuals from 
the government, or public. 

Deprived as I am, at present, of all 
means of getting at American news-papers, 
I cannot speak with any degree of cer- 
tainty, as to the reat state of the Govern- 
ment-Paper in America: but, if it be much 
depreciated, two pricés, a money-price, 
and a paper-price,’ will soon follow; and, 
though, as in all such cases, there will be 
partial suffering, the thing will soon put 
itself to rights. The American Debt, com- 
pared with the resources of America, is 
nothing. The total blowing up of that 
Debt would only take £1,000 each, ftom 
about 37 thousand people. It would not 
send, as in our case, many hundreds of 
thousands, nay, perhaps, millions, to beg~ 
gary; and that, too, ina cautery jalteky 
full of paupers and beggars. 

It is quite curious, besides, that we 
should find consolation in this depreciation 
of American paper-money, and anticipate 
therefrom the fall of the government, whea 
we recollect, in our own casé, the stoppage™ 
of Cash payments at the Bank of England ; 
and while we are actually living under 
laws, which compel the landlord‘to take 
payment in paper for the amount of’ his 
reut, or to go without payment; while we" 
are actually living under laws; and ifr time 
of peace too, which authorize ' the Bank 
Company, to refuse: paymetit, on demand, 
of'their notes, made payable on demand: 
This is being Pretty impudent, at least. 
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But, Sir, I agree, that the cases are differ- 
ent. I agree, that it is inrprobable, that 
the Americans should doas the people of 
ugland have done. ‘There are too few 
of the former immediately interested in 
supporting the Fands. The government 
of America has not been able, nor do | 
believe it has been willing, to tie to it such 
a large part of the community. The sys- 
tem there has not such support as it has 
here; and, most heartily do I hope that it 
never will. 

The truth is, that the government pa- 
per of America is in discredit (if it be in 
discredit) because the people in general do 


not believe, that the interest will be duly | 


paid in full; or, in other words, that they 
do not believe, that taxes in sufficient 
amount to pay the interest will be col- 
lected; or, perhaps, even granted by the 
Congress. 
that sort here. 
refuses to grant what the government calls 
for; and no man would.think of refasing 
to pay the tax gatherer any more than he 
would think of refusing to submit to rain 
orthunder. Theevil is not great, when a 
paper-system is blown up in time. But, 
when it has existed for ages, its dissolution 
is generally attended with some great and 
terrible convulsion. 

In America there is no National Bank: ; 
and most ardently do I hope, that there 
never will be one, though it may now be 
wished for by many of the real friends of 
the liberties of the country. I think they 
deceive themselves as to the eflects of such 
an institution. For the present, it might 
remove difficulties ; but, in the end, a close 
cennexion would take place between the 
Government and the Bank; and, from 
that moment, be the form of the govern- 
ment what it might, from being the servant, 
as it now is, it would begin to become the 
master of the people. When things are 
brought to this state; when the fortunes 
of half the community, depend, in whole, 
or in part, upon the government, and must 
be lost if the government be overthrown, 
who can be foolish enough to expect any 
thing like effectual resistance of the acts 
of the government, be they what they may? 
lu such a state of things, when men talk 
of supporting the government ; when they 
say, that government must be supported ; 
that they will spend their last shilling and 
shed the last drop of their blood in sup- 
porting the constitution ; they really mean, 


- 





‘ 
the Chancellor (4 
by ‘govertiment and constitution, neither 
more nor less than the dividends .on their 
stock ; and, if they were fraukly to say so, 
no one could reasonably blame them: it 
is the hypocrisy of their professions onty 
that exposes them to censure. 

By the means of a system, such as is 
here contemplated, a government soon be- 
comes able to do what it pleases. The 
great check, the right of withholding mo- 
ney, and which is, indeed (short of open 
resistance by force of arms) the on/y check 


of the Exchequer. 





There are never any fears of | 
Here the parliament never | 


that any people can have in their power, 
‘is, in such a case, @ dead letter, and tlie 
granting of money is a mere matter of 
form. ‘Thus a government, backed by an 
enormous debt, may safely count amongst 
its supporters all the most opulent even of 

its political enemies, while those who are 
its political friends, are bound to it by ties 
of ten-fold the ordinary force. On. the 
other hand, whoevershas courage suflicient 
| to oppose, or to censure openly, such a go- 
_vernment, is sure to bring down on him 
the vengeance of all who feel that their 
fate is linked to that of the government. 
No matter what is the subject of his 
complaint; no matter how clearly justice 
and truth are on his side; no matter how 
irreproachable his character, how indis- 
putably upright his views ; no matter how 
unanswerable his arguments: his speeches 
or his writings, tend to shake the system, 
and he is jacobin, traitor, devil, aud merits 
to be exterminated. What a deal of pure 
loyalty, Sir, has flowed from this abun- 
dant, this inexhaustible source ! 

If the people of America do but read in 
my work ** Paper against Gold,’ the ac- 
count of the origin of the Bank of Eng- 
land ; if they see clearly that that Bank 
was established for the purpose of securing 
to the government the means of getting 
mouey into its hands without the necessity 
| of applying directly to parliament; if they 

see, that the Bank and the Debt arose at 
one and the same time; if they see, that, 
since the Debt arrived at any considerable 
praniinde, ue parliament has ever refused 
o grant money; if they see, that, as the 
Debt has increased so, maa in whe a 
same proportion, pauperism has increased 
and that penal Jaws and lawsab ridging pub- 
lic liberty have also gradually increased ; 
if they see, as they may in the present pic- 
ture of this country, thousands upen thou- 
sands pluuged into utter ruin; from afe 
fluence hurled down to poverty by aii in- 
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finence unseen and to them wholly unac- | 


countable; if they see, that a great Bank, 
connected with a Gevernment, has pro- 
duced a state of things, in which no human 
precautions can enable any man to shield 
himself from rain; in which the value of 
property is subject to changes which the 
owner has nothing to do in producing; in 
which all pecuniary contracts for time are 
virtually violated, to the ruin of one party 
and the enriching of another; and which, 
according to all appearance, must end in 
calamities even more serious than the pre- 
sent: if, Sir, the people of America see 
all this, and all this they may clearly see 
in our example, I am disposed to believe, 

that they will be very slow indeed to con- 
sent to any establishment, that shall, in 
any of its leading features, resemble the 
paper Mammoth of England. 

{ do not believe, (and, indeed, [ can 
almest say I am certain of the contrary), 
that it is the design, or the wish, of the 
American government to build such a 
structure as that which I have here been 
describing. Such men as Mr. Mapison 
and Mr. Munro can have no such wish. 
The former is about to retire to private 
life for the remainder of his days; the 
latter, at most, has only a few years to 
following after him in the same career. 
Neither can possibly have the agrandise- 
ment of their posterity in view from any 
source of emolument connected with the 
public. If they are strenuous for a Na- 
tional Bank, as it is said they are, it is 
because they see in it immediate benefit to 
the country, and do not see distant danger 
to its happiness ‘and liberties lurking in 
the same cause. But, and this is all I 
desire upon the subject, I hope they will, 
before they finally adopt such a measure, 
cast their eyes once more towards Eng- 
Jand, and see what a revolution has, 
silently and unseen, been accomplished by 
similar means. 

There is not a doubt that an establish- 
ment, which gives rise and creates confi- 
dence in a fictious medium, such as that 
of paper-money, is the cause of greatly 
increased operations in commerce, trade, 
manufacture, and agriculture. If I, by 
the means of discounted notes, kept alive 
by renewals for a year or two, were to 
expend fifty thousand pounds at Botley, 
there is no doubt. that the paper-money, 
created for my use, would set numerous 
handsto work, would®nrich the tradesman, 
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and would fill the whole neighbourhood 
with what is called prosperity. But, as the 
expenditure would be built on fiction; as 
the fiction would cease at the end of the 
supposed two years ; ruin, misery, feeble- 
ness, must then ensue; and, if there were 
no third party, namely, the law, to re- 
Strain us, .we must, through the whole 
neighbourhood, be plunged into mutual 
revilings, confusion, hostility and vio- 
lence. 

In the case of nations there are no third 
parties. ence it is, that all men of sober 
reflection dread the moment of putting an 
end to a system of paper, the existence of 
which they deplore, because they see the 
evils that it-has produced. Dangerous as 
a funding system is, and always must be, 
to any country, it would, in my opinion, 
be more dangerous to America than to 
any other country in the world; not only 
because she has more of happiness and 
of liberty to lose, but because, from the 
peculiar construction of her governments, 
combined with the local relationships of 
the several parts of the nation, such a 
system could scarcely avoid, in the course 
of a very short life, to produce conflicts 
that would end in a dissolution of that 
Union, on which wholly depends the real 
independence and safety of the nation. 
For a while a funding system would tend 
to bind the several States together; but, 
when once its burdens came to be severely 
felt, a relief from those burdens would be 
sought for in the getting rid of that part 
of the ruling power of the country, by 
which those burdens were imposed. In 
England, were there is but one legislature ; 
where a number of great families with 
enormous estates and with hereditary 
titles; where a church, dependent on, or, 
rather, belonging to these ; anda crown, 
supported by, and supporting, both, all 
concur in the upholding of a funding 
system for what they deem their own 
benefit, the dissolution of such a system, 
terrible as the consequences must be when 
the system has arrived at its present pitch, 
may, nevertheless, not be attended with a 
dissolution of the whole frame of govern- 
ment. Indeed, there are not wanting 
persons to believe, that the dissolution of 
our funding system would merely bring 
the nation back to the state in which it 
was at the Revolution, or at 20 years 
later. But, not to dwell upon this point 
at present, it seems to me very clear, that, 
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in America, where there is no tripple, 
fast-twisted, bond of aristocracy, church, 
and crown, the smallest uneasiness under 
the burdens imposed by a funding system 
would produce, first the forcible resistance 
of the demands of the general government, 
and next a separation of the States. And, 
therefore, regarding as I do, the American 
Union as affording the last chance for the 
restoration of the liberties of Europe, I 
should be very sorry to hear of the esta- 
blishment of a National Bauk in that 
country. 

In the meanwhile, however, there does 
not appear, from the last advices from 
America, to be any danger of the depreci- 
ation of the government paper-money con- 
tinuing. I said before, that the total 
amount was too small to produce any seri- 
ous mischief; and the great amount of the 
duties of customs must, in a short time, re- 
lieve the goverument from all its difficul- 
tics. 

Leaving the Americans for the present, 
let me now solicit your attention to the 
late Proceedings of the * Bath and West 
** of England Agricultural Society.” 
This isa body of some weight, in point of 
numbers and property, and in point of un- 
derstanding also, it being next to impossi- 
ble, that 200, or 300, men of considerable 
property should assemble without bringing 
with them a great deal of information of a 
description more or less useful. The 
whole country is in agitation. It is all 
riggling and twisting. It seems as if the 
St. Vitas’s Dance had seized the whole 
community. At Rumford the farmers and 
land-owners are meeting to obtain a dimi- 
nution of the tythes, these, as they presume, 
being one of the causes of their distress. 
In other places the people are meeting to 
petition for relief from taxes. But, these 
meetings fall short of the Bath Society in 
poiucof importance. That Society, which 
really boasts of almost the whole of the 
great land-owners, whether Noblemen or 
Géntlemen, in the Western Counties of 
Enuglanc, may, when it comes to any se- 
rious aud formal decision, be fairly sup- 


posed to speak the sentiments cf all the | 


land-owners in the Western Counties. It 
_ is not, therefore, beneath you to pay some 

attention to what took place at their last 
meeting, at which meeting were present 
as we are itiformed by their reporter, the 
“Duke of Somerset, Earl of Cork, Right 
“Tien. Lord Gwyder, Sir John Coxe 
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‘ Hlippesley, Sir J. W. Smith, Rev. Sir C. 
“ Rich, Bart. R. W. Weston, W. Gore 
“ Langton, Esq. M. P. Colonel M‘Mahon, 
‘and about 200 of the principal gentry 
‘¢ in the western counties.” 

Now, Sir, whatever may be the share 
of intellect that you may be pleased to 
allow to this mecting, you will not, Tam 
sure, think that the meeting isto be de- 
spised, seeing the mass of property of 
which these persons were the representa- 
tives. The very errors of such persons, 
though I may treat them pretty freely, are 
not to be lightly dealt with by you, whose 
business it will be to quiet the clamours 
now about to assail your ears. I will take 
the rrrort of the proceedings upon this 
occasion, and having inserted them, will 
subjoin such remarks of my own as the 
occasion appears to me to call for; but, 
suffer me to repeat here, that great affen- 


tion ought to be paid to the opinions ut- 


| tered at this meeting, because, sound or 








unsound, wise or foolish, they are the opi- 


nions of so large a body of the owners of 
the land. 


«“ The Aniversary Meeting of this Society. 
“ which opened on the 18th, and closed on 
the 20th of this month, gave rise to most 
important discussion on subjects connect- 
ed with agriculture; the present low 
price of produce; the total failure of the 
‘* Corn Bill; the heavy burthens which on 
every side bear down the agricultural in- 
terest; together with the best means of 
relieving the landholder from his present 
cepressed state, formed the basis of a most 
“ animated and eloquent debate. The gen- 
tlemen who took a part in the discussion, 
though differing considerably in their 
ideas, concurred in giving a most lumi- 
nous exposition of the present state of the 
country in general, and of the agricultural 
interest in particular. Our limits will not 
allow us to give more than a sketch of the 
interesting debate, which was opened by 
** Mr. Spooner, who began by stating 
that when he ventured at first to call the 
attention of the meeting, the day preced- 
Ing, to the state of the agricultural in- 
terest, it was only with a view to get an 
assurance from some persons (better qua- 
lified than himself to do justice to the im- 
“portant subject) that it should be made 
“matter of discussion this day; but not 
“receiving such assurance, hie gave botice 


< 


“ 


“ 


Lad 


se 


“himself of the present motion: trusting 


** that by bringing the subject before'so eii- 
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“lightened a body of gentlemen, some one 
*« would be able to point out the cause of the 
** depressed state of the agricultural interest, 
‘“* and, if possible, point out aremedy. Mr. 
“ Spooner took it for granted, that there 
“ was no occasion to prove the present dis- 
** tressed state of the tenantry of the king- 
‘“‘dom; if any one doubted it, let them 
“refer to the daily advertisements of sales 
“ by auction of the property of farmers ; to 
“the almost only topic of conversation in 
“every assembly of persons: and, taking 
‘** it for granted, he would only suppose that 
“ every one would agree, that that respecta- 
** ble body of men ought not to de suffered to 
“ go to ruin, without at least one effort of 
**that Society, who had ever proved itself 
“the true friend and zealous promoter of 
** the best interests of the tenantry, to save 
“them from impending ruin—a body of 
“men, by whose exertions, in the time of 
““ pressing need, when our manufactures 
** were rejected by almost the whole world, 
‘‘ when we were driven to depend for food on 
“our own means, the country was chiefly 
** enabled to make that glorious strugglewhich 
** has been productive of such drz/tant conse- 
“« quences. Mr. Spooner then proceeded to 
«« shew, that capital employed in agriculture 
** could not be withdrawn and again employ- 
* ed,asit could in manufactures and in com- 
“‘ merce ; the capital employed in the latter 
** could, as soon as it ceased to be profita- 
“ ble, be withdrawn, and, on any new open- 
‘‘ ing, promising success, again employed. 
“ Not so with agriculture; capital there 
‘* was invested in the soil; the only means 
** of return was by produce; throw down the 
*“« price of produce delow the price which will 
‘“* pay the necessary expence of raising tt, and 
** the capital previously invested would at once 
** be lost. Were this only an individual 
** loss, it would be dad; but consider it a 
** national loss, it is dreadful indeed. Agri- 
*‘ culture must revert to the same state, to 
** the management of the same ignorant per- 
** sons, it was 20 years ago, and we may be 





“‘ reduced to the necessity of dependence | 
“for our food upon foreigners—foreigners 


‘who not long since, when our enemies, 
“ shewed, that they were not dependent 
“upon us for manufacturers ; foreigners, 
*‘ who soon might again be our enemies. 
«« And would any true friend of his country 
‘* wish to.see ber placed in such a situation. 
“« Shall Baitarin—the pride, the envy, the 


 Bipewarrs of the world—be reduced to the 





Be. necessity of begging her bread at the 





| . * hands of her enemies mM. Spooner next 
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‘* proceeded to examine the cause of the de- 
‘ pressed state of agriculture ; he attributed 
‘it to the demands of Government Contrac- 
“ tors being withdrawn just at the time when 
“© we had the most abundant crop known for 
** many years—at that moment too the ports 
“‘ were thrown open to foreign importation. 
“The prices suddenly falling, the corn- 
“‘ grower and corn-dealer, not knowing to 
‘““what the price might fall, a@// decame 
“ anxious to sell, Mr. Spooner said, that 
“every one must be aware that the agricul- 
“ture of the country had been chiefly sup- 
“ported by an artificial capital of credit ; 
“‘and that that artificial capital bad chiefly 
“been found by the Country Bankers,— 
“These gentlemen seeing the property of 
‘* the farmer so greatly reduced, naturally 
*‘ withdrew the assistance they had formerly 
‘ afforded, as any prudent person would of 
‘ course do, when they saw the security 
‘upon which they relied constantly and 
‘ rapidly decreasing ; this again obliged the 
“‘ farmers to press their sales, and to bring 
“still more of their commodities fo mar/ets 
“ already glutted with produce and barren of 
** purchascrs.— Mr. Spooner, adverting to the 
“remedy, said, that. difficult as it was .to 
“ point out, he did not despair of the evil 
‘“‘ being remedied ; but the remedy must be 
“‘ one, which while it relieved one class, did 
“not injure another; it must not éntrench 
‘* upon public faith. He did not look for 
“‘any great relief from the lessening the 
‘ public burdens; we must principally look 
“ for relief from a judicious division of the 
“‘ public burdens, and from a suspension of 
“the operation of the Sinking Fund, which 
‘* he could not help calling in the present 
‘* financial state of the kingdom, a political 
“* humbug: it hadits uses; ithad frequently 
* been used, and well used, by raising the 


~ 


 ** Funds at certain times, when. the minister 





‘¢ wanted to borrow; but this use was now, 

‘* he trusted, over: and as to looking upon 

‘** it as possible to reduce the national debt 

‘in reality by the Sinking Fund, till the 

“time came when the national income ex- 

*“« ceeded its expenditure, he looked upon as 

“‘ ridiculous: Suspend it then for the pre- 

“ sent, and when your financial inicome enables 

‘* you resort to it again. He thought great 

“ relief would be afforded by taking off the 

** faxes mentioned in the resolution; even 

“ if they were again. laid on in some other, 
** way: but having so long trespassed on the, 
** Meeting, be would: not longer take up, 
* their time, by entering into, osc lom 
«“ which, if it was’ fully entered into, e 








“ bracing 1s it did the first principles of tax- 
‘ation, would occupy more time than lie 
“could reques' the Meeting to give hin. 
Mi Spooner in the course of Is speech, 
& shewed that the commercial and agricul- 
« tural interests were one avd advisable— 
“ one could vot be burt without the other. 
“ifthe rent of land were lowered, the ex- 
“ penditvre of the landlords must also be 
«« diminished; and then what would become 
“of the numerous attizans and others who 
exist by the expenditure?) What would 
na become of that propo tion of the revenue 
« arising from such expenditure both of the 
* Jandlord and tradesman employed by them? 
** He concluded by moving 

“ Phat the present depressed state of the 


* goricu/tural interest of the couniry wipe r-- 


o ously demends the wnumnediale consideralion 
‘Sof the feeistature:—That this Meeting 
“ looks with coufidence to his Mapesty’'s Minis- 
“ ters for promoting relicf from as large a 
“part as possible of those burdens, which 
“© more immediately fall upon the tenantry of 
“the kingdom; particularly the tax called 
“ the Tenants Property Tac, and the iax on 
“ malt, salt, and horses used in husbandry. 

** That our Presiden: be requested to make 
“known to his Majesty's Ministers, through 
** the medium of his Majesty's Secretary of 
« State for the Home liepartment, this reso- 
** lution entered tnt» by this most ancient So- 
“ crety instituted for the promotion of agri- 
“ culture, arts, manu factures, and COMMETCE 3 
“ @ society emanating from, and comprehend- 
“ing all the western counties of the king 
*¢ dom.” 

“Mr. Hunt objected to the remedy as 
*“ insufhcent, the cause not properly de- 
“scribed He agreed, in fact, as to part of 
*‘ the cause, but thought the Bank of Eng- 
“land was the chief cause—that it was an 
* engine in the hands of Government—that 
* Government, by compelling them to with 
* draw their issues, had occasioned the dis- 
* tress—and that by these means lowering 
**the price of every article of life, in fact 
“they doubled the taxes.—Mr. Hunt also 
“objected to the proposed manner of de- 
** puting the Chairman to go sneaking to the 
“* Ministers for relief, instead of applying 
“at once to the legislature. In fact, he 
“thought the Society would much betier 
** study its own dignity, after the woeful ex- 
* perience of the Corn Bill, (of which by 
J ve a MEN®, 10. Gras instigators, 
Fn ome to aresolution * declara- 
7 ho ies t rsa. of the inexplicable dif- 

of the country,’ and leave it to 
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“the President to make what use of it - 
** pleases.” 

«“ Mr. MoccnipceE said, nothing but re- 
‘¢ yerting, as near as possible, to the state of 
taxation in the year 1792, would remedy 
“tbe evil; and moved that a petition to 
“ Parliament should be adopted instead of 
the measure proposed.” 

“ Sir J. C. HippisLey recommended the 
cultivation of hemp.” 

“Mr. Gourtay said, all taxes should 
immediately be taken off, which dore upon 

industry in any way.’ 

«“ Mr. Spooner replied, and said, that 
he could not agree with Mr. Huot in his 
idea, that the Bank had so materially re- 
duced its issues as to produce the effect 
« described; and as to the idea of Govern- 
‘ment having compelled the measure (even 
if it were so) was it probable, said Mr. 
Spooner, that Government should be the 
promoters of that general distress, which 
must operate by closing the purse-string of 
the nation, and thus destroying all their 
‘power. As to returning to the state of tax- 
ation of 1792, as proposed, he sheuld be 
“very glad tosee it done, ifit could be done 
“honestly; but with the present amount of 
‘‘ nations! debt, without allowing any thing 
for the peace establishment, how was this 
to be done? And as to taking off all taxes 
which fall upon zndustry, what taxes, he 
wished to know, would then be left? As 
to the manner of proceeding, whether by 

the resolution he had had the honour to 
move, or by the petition proposed, he 
would leave entirely to the choice of the 
meeting: one remark ouly he would make 
upon the term sneaking manner, which 
had been applied to it. It was impossible, 
he was convinced, for the gentleman who 
used the expression, and much less for the 
members of the Bath and West of Eng- 
land Society, to imagine that any thing 
they entrusted to their President could 

deserve that epithet: that he for one, and 

* could safely assert, that all who heard 

i vould coipcide with bim in saying, 

. sie ‘ever they entrusted into such 

hands would be done honouradly, done 

f a aba ability, and done with effect — 

- Spooner’s resolution was then agreed 

* to by a large majority.” 

As to the minor points, I am of opinion 
that Mr. Huwr was perfectly right with 
meer fee pte 
ond. Gantlanan betesll seef aan, 
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ie ing upon these facts and opinions, I am 






_ -Bgree to a proposition to go crying to the 
Ks inistcrs ; to persons whom I need not 
; _ fame. instead of sending their application 
- to the Parliament. The ‘Duke of Somerset 
ents a bold figure in the character of an ap- 
icant for relief ; and addressing himself to 
the Roses, the Huskissons, the Cannings, 
the Addingtons, and other Ministers. 
These are, I allow, very fit men for Mi- 
Nisters in these times; but, it has such an 
odd look to see such a body of Noblemen 
and Gentlemen going tothem humbly crav- 
ing relief, being the very term which is 
“sed to describe the food and raiment given 
_ to paupers to keep them from starving. °Nor 
_ Was Mr. Spoonen’s reply either very able 
“er very manly, seeing that he chose to 
apply the act of sneaking to the President, 
and to say that it was impossible for the 
President to sneak. This was a turn 
Which may be fairly considered as mean, 
seeing that the intention to sneak was im- 
puted to Mr. Spooner’s motion, and not 
' atall tothe President, Sir Bens amin Hos- 
Houser, though that ‘gentleman, is, I be- 
lieve, a placemen not without considerable 
_emolument, derived from the taxes. Mr. 
Spooner might have grounds for asserting, 
that, in such hands, the thing would be 
done well. Je might happen to be ac- 
quainted with the béider and ability of 
‘Sir Benjamin Hobhouse ; but, all that the 
blic know of him is, that he , from being 
“a Whig, became a placeman under Ad- 
Paincton and supported, as far as his very 
a small apparent ability would go, all the 
measures of Addington’s and Pitt’s mi- 
: _ istry. 
_ . Sir Joun Cox Hirristry’s hope of relief 
_ from the cultivation of hemp, is a little too 
ridiculous to merit any particular notice ; 
~ Mor was the proposition of Mr. Gourt AY 
of much great consequence. Indeed, I 
am persuaded, that you will, as I do, feel 
strangely puzzled to know where to begin 
») in disentangling the confusion of ideas 
) created even by the reading of Mr. Spoon- 
» er’s observations. However, this we 
> know: that Mr. Spooner, a Banker at 
-» Worcester and Birmingham, did propose 
Be the taking off of the taxes on the tenants’ 
\ property, on malt, ou salt, aud on horses 
employed in husbundry ; ; and that he 
'grounded this proposition upon certain 
facts avd opinions, which he stated and 
the substance of which we have before us. 
itl trespass on your time, Sir, i in observ- 
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_cribed as containing ** the assembled wis- 
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aware that [shall not be justified either 

by their intrinsic merit or by the ability or 

character of the speaker: and that | 
must rely solely onthe circumstance, that 
| shallow, and ever absurd, as we shall find 
| the contents of the speech, it received the 
| approbation of a large majority of a Meet- 
‘ing of Noblemen and Gentlemen, who, if 
unable to make speeches, are very well able 
The parliament is frequently des- 
dom of the nation ;” and, therefore, it 
behoves you to look ‘out sharply, to disco- 
ver before hand, what the several branches 

of that wisdom are noW proposing as 
remedies for the disorder of the times. 
Mr. Spooner was, upon this occasion, 
the chief organ, and, therefore, it is well 
worth while to examine a little into the 
notions which he put forth. 

Mr. Spoonrn sets out with a compli- 
ment to the understandings of his hearers, 
whom he calls an ‘* enlightened body of 
Gentlemen.” He next observes, that they 
ought to make an effort to save the farm- 
ers from ruin, because these latter chiefly 
contributed towards supporting that glo- 
rious struggle which has been ** productive 
of such brilliant consequences ;” alluding, 
[ suppose, to our having got to Paris, to 
the imprisonment of Napoleon, to the 
death of Marshal Ney, to the emptying of 
the Museums, to the work going on at 
Nismes; all, certainly, effected by the 
troops from England and Germzny, paid 
out of taxes, raised on the people of this 
country. But, then, there were other 
consequences that Mr. Spooner overlook- 
ed. He overlooked the defeat and cap- 
ture of two English fleets by the Ame- 
ricans ; he overlooked the defeat and cap- 
ture of our frigates at sea, and their being 
compelled to haul down their flags to the 
“ Bits of Striped Bunting ;” he over- 
looked the battles of Chipewa, the retreat 
from Platsburgh, and the slaughtering de- 
feat at, and flight from, New Orleans. 
Yet, these were of great importance in 
the discussion; because, if the farmers 
claim merit for having supported the war 
that has, on the one ‘hand, restored the 
Bourbons; the Pope, and the Inquisition, 
let them, in the name of all that is fair, 
take to themselves, on the other hand, 
the merit of the events and of the result 
of the Americam war: Let us give them 
the whole of their merit; for, until we 


do that, it is tmpossible for us to allot to 
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them a suitable quantity of our compas- 
sion. 

This talkative gentleman, Sir, tells us, 
that Britain is *“‘the pride, the envy, aud 
“ admiration of the world.’ Why, then, 
are so many thousands hastening to quit 
it? . Why have we laws to compel people 
io remain in it? Why are men punished 
for their attempts to get out of it? This 
boast, at all times foolish and despicable, 
must mow require, one would think, an 
extraordinary portion of assurance, or of 
emptiness, to give birth to, and especially 
upon an occasion, when a remedy for the 
notorious miseries of the country was tne 
subject of deliberation. Amongst tle 
glorious consequences” of the war, wlio 
does not see these miseries ? And who but 
Mr. Spooner would, upon such an occa- 
sion, have found nerves to put forth such 
boasting language. 

Ifowever, let us leave him to boast still, 
and look a little at his notions of the 
causes of the present distress. He has a 
preliminary rewark; that ‘“‘capital, em- 
‘¢ ployed in farming is lost, unless a price 
“‘ can be obtained for produce, sufficient 
“to defray the expence of raising it.” 
Hence he proceeds to observe, that, if the 
price of farm-produce be not raised, or the 
expences of getting it diminished, corn 
enough for our own use will not be raised, 
and, that we shall have to beg our bread 
of our enemies. Mr. Spooner may quiet 
his mind upon this score; for, he may be 
assured, that the land will continue to be 
cultivated as long as men continue to eat; 
and that, without any /aws passed on the 
subject, the farmer, in about a year more, 
will feel no distress from the low price of 
corn, meat, wool, or cheese, though the 
prices should be much lower than they are 
at this moment. If the paper-money be 
wholly swept away, we shall have wheat at 
2s.or 3s.a bushel; but, as the rent, the la- 
bour, the horse-feed, the seed, and all other 
things will bear a due proportion to this 
price, it will make, because it can make, 
no difference at all to the farmer. He 
will be just as able, and will have just as 
much inducement, to raise wheat then as 
he has had at any former period, taking in 
any ten years upon an average. All the 
difference will be, that he wil] live a less 
luxurious life; but, then, he will live in a 
less |uxurious community. 

** The cause” of the depressed state of 
agriculture, Mr. Sroonrr (and the Mect- 
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ing agreed with him) stated to be this: 
that “‘the demands of the government 
‘“ contractors ceased just at the time 
“when we had the most abundant crop 
“ known for many years.” Now, Sir, is 
not this being wonderfully shallow? It is 
very well known, that we have never fed 
from these Islands, not even 2m part, more 
than 200,000 of our people by the means 
of contracts more than we now feed. The 
armies and the fleets, serving abroad, sup- 
posing them to contain 200,000 men, more 
than they zow contain, were, in great part, 
always fed from the soil on which they 
were serving, or near to which they were 
stationed. But, supposing them to have 
been fed wholly from these Islands, and, 
that, being now come home, they have 
ceased to eat. This is supposing a great 
deal indeed in favour of Mr. Spooner’s 
position. It is conceding to him rather 
more, [ think, than even he could ask. 
But, let him take it, and, having deducted 
the demand for 200,000 eaters from the 
demand for 14,000,000 of eaters (leaving 


out the colonies), let him tell us how it is 


possible, that such a falling off in the de- 
mand for wheat, should have caused the 
price of that article to fall from 15s. to 6s. 
a bushel. Let him tell us upon what prin- 
ciple he proceeds when he concludes, that 
the diminution in demand to the amount 
of one in seventy has produced a diminu- 
tion in price to the amount of nine in 


Siftcen. 


But, says Mr. Spooner, you have not 
yet tripped me up; for my * cause” has 
another leg: to wit: ** the most abundant 
‘crop known for many years.” When, 
was this, Sir? Not since 1813. That was, 
indeed, an abundant crop, and we have had 
two fine harvests since. These are causes 
of comparatively loz price ; but, Sir, Mr. 
Spooner must have in reserve a great deal 
of ingenuity to make it to appear to be a 
cause of distress; for, as I had occasion to 
observe in my last letter, the quantity of a 
crop must always be a matter of indiffe- 


rence to farmers in general. Suppose, 
for instance, that I grow this year 100 


bushels of wheat and sell them for £100; 
and that I next year grow 400 bushels and 
sell them for £100. My rent, rates, and 
all other expences continue the same. Do 
1 lose by this low price? Is this low price 
calculated to plunge me into distress 2 Is 
it possible that such an effect should be 
produced by such a cause?’ No: and every. 
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man of sense, except Mr. Spooner, must, I 
think, perceive, that, if distress be pro- 
duced by low price, the low price must 
proceed frem causes other than of an abun- 
dant crop. 

But, Mr. Spooner has mixed up these 
strange notions along with some others, 
which have more of the character of sound 
sense about them. He says ‘ that every 
** one must be aware, that the agriculture 
** of the country has been chiefly sup- 
** ported by artificial capital,” and that 
this came from the ** Country Bankers.” 
There is some reason in this. Here he is 
upon the true scent, though he puzzles a 

good deal, aud finally goes off upon a 
false scent. But, observe, Sir, how he 
takes from the farmers all the merit he 

_ before so liberally gave them as the chief 

ae supporters of the “* glorious struggle” 
Beasainst the French and Americaas; for now 
he tells us, that the farmers were supported 
the country bankers. The farmers 
were the chief supporters of the war; but, 

' we, the country bankers, supported the 

_ farmers. , And, why have you now with- 
bd drawn that support : ? There is no want 
_ of rags or of printing presses. W hy, says 

pee we saw their produce falling in price, 
and we did not think it prudent to sup- 

Sy _ port them any longer. Well, allow this 
to have been very kind and generous, 
_ they were only compelled to sell a little 

‘sooner. If they did “ glut the market,” 

> that evil must cure itself; for, if low 
_ price caused a greater consumption, high 

4 a price must have followed long ago from 

\ the same cause. In spite of all the noise 

~ of ail the mobs, in high life as well as in 

_ tow life, it has long been a settled opinion 

- @mongst persons, not willing to pass for 
Bulgar fools, that no delays in bringing to 

arket ; that no combination of farmers, 
orn-dealers, meal-men, millers, or any 
lody else, can, upon an average of months, 

a year, make corn and bread higher 

price. This has been so fully esta- 
ned, that I will not suspect Mr. 

@oner and the Meeting to be ignorant of 

_ If, then, it be émpossible for any mea- 
‘tending to keep corn from the 

et, to raise its price upon an average 
months for a year, how is it possible, 
the causes which, as Mr. Spooner 

§, obliged farmers to press their sales 

to bring more of their produce into 
already glutted ; how is it possible 
uch causes should, Jor so tong a time, 

e produced a low price of corn ? 
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Therefore, Sir, Mr. Spooner’s causes 
are inadequate to the effect which he and 
the meeting were deploring, except indeed, 
as far as he speaks of the diminution of 
the quantity of paper-money as a cause. 
And of the way in which this cause 
works, he, though a country banker, 
seems to understand but very little, if any 
thing at all. 

Faint, however, as is the glimmering 
which he has been able to obtain of the 
cause of the distress, his notions of a re- 
medy are certainly still more faint, except 
in as far as they are marked by that absur- 
dity which is their most staring feature. 

He would ‘ not trench upon public 
*¢ faith,” yet he would ** suspend the ope- 
‘“* ration of the Sinking*Fund,” which he 
calls ‘* apolitical humbug.’’ He expects 
‘* little relief from the lessening of taxes, 
** but much from a judicious division of 
** them.” He saw no prospect of good from 
the lowering of rents; and he would have 
the Malt and Salt and Horse Taxes taken 
off, if laid on afterwards in some other 
shape, or under some other name. 

Sir, does it not shock you to hear these 
grave personages, these loyal nobles, 
‘squires and bankers, calling the grand 
scheme of the grand schemer a potitical 
humbug ? I called it so ten years ago, and 
most outrageously was I abused for it. 
Now, however, every one calls it by this 
name; and we hear it declared in the very 
hall of the Bank, by the Bank stock pro- 
prietors themselves, that ‘* it is a farce to 
** talk of the Bank ever paying in specie,” 
though, according to law, they are to pay 
in specie in a few months from this time. 
Did you, Sir, when, about 12 or 15 years 
ago, you were writing pamphlets to prove, 
that Pitt’s scheme was the finest in the 
world, imagine that you should live to see 
the day, when at a meeting like this, the 
Sinking Fund would be called a political 
humbug ? 

However, humbag as it is as te its pro~« 
fessed object of paying off the Debt, it is 
far from being a humbug as to its real 
object ; namely, that of making the Fund- 
ed Property of. individuals worth some- 
thing. And,if Mr. Spooner could have so 
far got rid of the confusion of idea, created 
in his mind by the term fund, and could 
have regarded the thing in its true light, 
he never would, I think, have proposed to 
stop its operation, while he was professing 








this anxiety to faith with the Fund- 
holders. If he had perceived, that, out 
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of the 44 millions of taxes, raised for the 
purposes of the Debt, 14 millions, or there- 
abouts, are expended by the government 


in purchasing stock of private persons, he | 


would [ imagine, have been afraid to puta 
stop to this operation, unless he really 
wished to destroy, at once, the value of all 
the capital of the Fundholders. If the 
purchasers by the government were puta 
stop to, does not Mr. Spooner see, that 
there would be no purchases at all, unless 
at a rate so reduced as to portend the 
speedy blowing up of the whole system ? 

Bot, Sir, these are times for new and 
strange opinions. Thousands of persons 
now begin to talk of what they have never 
before thought of. The circumstances of 
the country set their brain to working ; 
and, in a crude state, out come their 
thoughts. Every man has his scheme ; 
and, while the schemes are disputing, causes 
roll on and the final effect approaches. 

Of the speeches upon this occasion the 
opinions of Mr. Hunt were certainly the 
most rational: tiat the Government and 
the Bank had caused, by some means or 
another, the quantity of the paper-money 
to be diminished; and, that the only 
remedy, short of lowering the interest of 
the Debt, was new issues of paper-money. 
As to what Mr. Spooner said in answer to 
this, it was any thing but satisfactory. 
He asked, was it to be believed, that “the 
** government would do that, which, by 
* closing the purse-strings of the nation, 
** would destroy their own power.” No: 
but Mr. Spooner does not appear to per- 
ceive, that the government may, and with- 
out being very wild in its opinion, believe, 
that this reduction of prices, though it 
must greatly lessen the amount of the 
taxes, may be necessary to its own safety. 
Strange as this may seem to such men as 
Mr. Spooner, there are men, who begin to 
think, and to say too, that for the Aris- 
tocracy and Church to sustain themselves, 
they must separate their interests from 
that of the Funded Proprietors. Yes, Sir, 
and it is strange that Mr. Spooner should 
not know it, there are men, and men who 
do not pass for fools, who earnestly wish 
that a falling off in the taxes may, as 
speedly as possible, bring to issue the 
question, whether the Fundholders are to 
be paid any longer in full, or not. Now, 
if this opinion were to be adopted by per- 
sons in power, it is far from impossible, 
that they might be able to preserve the~ 
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power, though the bushel of wheat were 
sold at 3s. or even at 2s. Mr. Spooner 
does not appear to reflect, that the war is 
over; that the Crown, the Nobility, the 
Church, have no longer any enemies to 
dread; that loans are no longer neces- 
sary; that the funding system has done 
its business ; that the nation subsisted 
very well before it was invented; and 
that, therefore, it would not be so very 
surprising, if the public creditors were 
now to lose some of their warmest and 


most efficient friends. 


That the whole will turn upon this one 
point is certain: whether faxes are now to 
be collected in amount suflicient to keep 
up the army, the navy, and the civil list, 
and, at the same time, to pay the Fund- 
holders their interest. If taxes sufficient 
for all these purposes are collected, all will 
go on as it is now going; if not, some _ 
great branch of the expenditure must be 
lopped off. Which branch that will be I 
cannot tell. Iam for beginning with the 
army and civil-list, leaving only what is 
absolutely necessary. But, if the Minis- 
ters and the Parliament differ from me in 
opinion, they will, of course, begin with 
something else. 

It is very true, that new issues, large is- 
sues of paper-money, would enable peo- 
ple to pay taxes as heretofore; but, then, 
it must soon become notorious to all the 
world, that the Bank never could pay in 
specie, and that their paper is irredeem- 
ably depreciated. Thus, then, in profound 
peace, our paper-system would stand the 
gazing mark of all the nations in the world. 
The pound note would exchange against 
3 dollars at first; and who can tell what 
it would exchange against at the end of 
a year ortwo? Two prices, the last stage 
of every paper-system, would appear ina 
short time. The taxes would be little 
worth to the government. Great shocks 
would precede some terrible convulsion. 
Of the two ways of bringing the system 
to a close, that of law-prices and cash- 
payments is the safest for the government ; 
and, therefore, Mr. Spooner was wrong, 
when he supposed, that by such a course 
of things the government would lose its 
power. 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Wa. Cosserr. 
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A Farmer’s View 
Of the Causes of his Distress. 


9yMx. Consett,—In your Letters to the 
neellor of the Exchequer, you have 

$0 ably and justly ascribed the principal 
pe sc of the present low prices of the 
Produce of Agriculture, to be owing to 
ie attempt to bring the value of the 
pound note to the standard of the guinea, 
y withholding the issue of bank paper, 
at | think most unprejudiced minds, 
attentively consider your arguments, 
must be convinced of the justness of the 
masoning and the soundness of the con- 
ca, But as several persons, placed 
waried positions, see the same objects 
yditierent points of view, differing in 
mm and appearance, although there is 
0 alteration in the objects themselves, 
cept what arises from the different 
ition of the spectators ; so the same 
ruth or subject will be viewed in a dif- 
‘rent light, according as the various 
@bits, opinions, prejudices, and interests 
mankind form or bias the judgment; 
jut the grand object and difficulty to ob. 















tain, is to discover Truth, which ulti- 


mately may be productive of beneficial 
results. ‘The distress among the farmers 
want of money owing to the cheap- 
sof grain, never 1 believe at any time 
} so great as at the present period. If 
e mer has an abundant crop, it is worth 
t little money, and makeshim no return 
i proportion or equal to the demands he 
h : = pay. ‘The consequence is, that all 
pse people who are dependent on pay- 
Went from his returns, feel with him the 
ant of money, as he cannot procure a 
Miciency to satisfy them. In fact, the 
Mer is now placed in a similar situation 
read the Israelites were, when in 
age to the Egyptians, who required 
m.to make and deliver the full tale of 
ks without straw; and the farmers 
jow required to find money, but de- 
fed of the means of obtaining it, by 
! withholding a supply sufficient to 
ire to them a reasonable price for 
‘a ommodities. For if the amount of 
Sale of the farmer’s produce is not 
Bient to answer the demands on the 
, aod afford him a living, it is evident 
st be a loser, and those eonnected 
him; and this holds universally. 
as the value of agricultural produce 
on an average to what it was about 
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two years ago, one half, it follows that 
the capital, together with the annual 
returns of all the corn and sheep farms, 
more particularly throughout the king- 
dom, have sunk in the same proportion ; 
so that a farmer, who two years ago was 
worth £4000 or £1000, now finds the same 
stock only worth £2000 or #500, and 
his returns diminished in the same propor- 
tion. If wetake an average of the reduc- 
tion in prices at ore half, or one third, 
&e. whatever proportion the reduction 
may be, so much as is reduced, so much 
capital or value is lost to the farmer. 
Suppose the value of the lands of the 
United Kingdom, two years since, to have 
been aanually worth 30 millions, and 
the farming capital invested at 300 mil- 
lions, which is now reduced in value, say 
only one third, there is a loss of 100 
millions of capital or value sustained by 
the land occupiers. Admitting the farmers 
return their stock once a year, there is 
the same amount of capital or value of 
100 millions taken out of the annual cir- 
culation of the country; a diminution 
of bank paper to the amount necessary 
to represent and circulate the above 
value, and a Joss to the bankers and 
lawyers, &c. in managing the circulation 
of so large a sum of money. If an accu- 
rate data of the rental of the land of the 
United Kingdom, and the value of the 
stock on it, and returns three years ago, 
could be ascertained, I believe the loss the 
land has sustained by the fall of produce, 
would far exceed the above calculation. 
Is it to be wondered at then, that there 
is 2 universal complaint of the scarcity of 
money and the want of trade, when the 
resources from which it is derived, are 
cut offanddried up. Besides, when there 
was 100 millions more capital or value in 
circulation, it enabled the farmers and 
their dependants to spend more with the 
tradesmen, to pay more taxes and duties 
to government, for paying the interest in 
the funds to the stockholders. For it 
must be remembered that the funds pro- 
duce nothing towards paying intefest of 
itself; the bank only receives the amount 
of the revenue, and distributes it in half 
yearly payments, the interest due to the 
respective claimants according to the 
amount of their dividends. There is no 
source of revenue to be derived from the 
funds, but what virtually is supplied from 
the produce of land and industry ; and as 
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all duties directly enhance the price of 
every commodity on which they are 
levied, to its amount, aud indeed more, 
and all taxes indirectly have the same 
tendency, although not so apparent, it 
is evident the higher they are, the more 
money is required to represent and cir- 
cula‘e the increased value of every article 
of produce, consumption, and use, as 
every thing becomes dear, and the demand 
for money increases. It is found, thata 
sufficient quantity of gold cannot be 
obtained to supply the current circulation. 
Resource is had to promissary notes, and 
gold. as long as they can be converted into 
things go on well; but the moment that 
ceases to be the case, a virtual depreciation 
ofthe ; aper takes place,as the wants of go- 
vern nent and taxes increase, and prices of 
things progressively rise.—More money, 
that is paper promissary notes, are re- 
quired to be issued, until gold is totally 
banished from circulation. As the above 
process is continued, a progressive depre- 
ciation of the paper takes place, and a 
reguiar augmentation in the value of 
gold. As the taxes and notes increase, 
paper and gold are continually separating 
farther and farther asunder ; so that it is 
possible by axl of taxation, a paper sys- 
tem may be carried on until a pound 
note is not worth a shilling; or the price 
of a guinea may be raised equal in value 
to twenty-one pound notes, as the guinea 
has already been advanced to be worth 
twenty-eight shillings, or otherwise the 
pound note reduced in value to fourteen 
shillings. The attempt to bring the 
guinea down to twenty-one shillings, or 
raise the pound note to twenty, their 
Original value, appears to be the principal 
cause of the present scarcity of money, 
low prices, and distress throughout the 
kingdom. But as it is impossible to recon- 
cile contradictions, neither can the guinea 
be reduced to twenty-one shillings, and 
the present revenue be paid. What occa- 
sioned ils advance to twenty-eight shil- 
lings? Why the taxes having added to 
the value of all kinds of property, the 
seven shillings advance on the guinea, 
above the standard price, showed the in- 
creased value of every thing, as raised by 
the present system of taxation, to be 
one third more than when gold was the 
original currency ; so that what twenty- 
one guineas would formerly purchase, 
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then, of necessity, required twenty-eight 





pound nétes to effect, and must continue 


so long as the present taxes remain, an 
are expected to be paid. Gold cannot b& 
restored, unless, by taking off the taxes! 


&c. the guinea is brought back to i& 


original value, or a sufficient supply o® 
bank notes withheld (as farmers 


ane 


tradesmen, to their sad cost, have expc.S3ea" 


rienced,) without greatly injuring th 


value of all property thus, as above, arti-"% 


ficially raised. 


As no more notes can bee 


kept in circulation than are sufficient to™ 


exchange and represent the value of 4 


things, it is absolutety necessary there ” 


should be a sufficient and regular issue by yg 


the bank, to keep the value of property 
in a continued progression, as it has a 
constant tendeney to advance, as_ the 
taxes augment. If the bank materially 
reduce the issue of notes, the public have 
comparatively little or no money left, 
neither paper or gold, to answer the pur-* 
poses of commerce or pay the taxes. 


No! 


Rs 
‘ 


‘ 


wonder then when the paper is withheld, ¢ 


that prices come down, and there is an 
universal complaint of the scarcity of 
money. But let us remember we have 
a revenue of upwards 
a year to raise. When the money is 
gone or kept back, how is that to be 
paid? or,what amounts to the same thing, 
when every kind of property is sinking or 


of sixty millions ys 


> 


+8 
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reduced to half its former value, where is , 
the money to be found to pay the revenue, | 


and satisfy the public creditor? No where 
but by lessening the expenditure, dimi- 
nishing the taxes, or again supplying the 
country with a fresh issue of paper, and 
thus, as far as possible, restoring things to 
their natural level and valuc, as measured 
and raised by the degree of taxation. 
The kingdom at present is similar to an 
estate that has been let or mortgaged at a 
high rent roll, to its utmost value. ‘There 


comes a sudden reduction of half in the, 


price of produce; some of the tenants 


sustain the loss the first year, but can- 9 


not pay above half their former rents 
the second. From necessity the landlord 
or mortgagee must soon be reduced to 
accept of half the rent, more or Jess, ac- 
cording to the reduction in the prices of 
produce ; and he has no remedy, unless 
means can be devised to restore the value 
of produce, &c. to the prices when the 
farms were first let. Many farmérs aré 


already ruined, and most of the arablé 
farmers are sinking of money. ‘The mahu- 
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continue » Re 
ain, andmgimrers and tradesmen are complaining | 
annot le want of trade, and of the scarcity of | 
he taxe;ma@mey. If the present state of things 
k to j,€@mfinue much longer, the time may come 
upply of the stockholder must put up with 
ers anitl@ toss of half or part of his capital and 
ve expe il ome, as well as the farmer and trades- 
ring th man. What remedies may be applied, to 
ve, arti. Peuewe the country from its present finan- 


4s can bell L ¢ ifficulties, remain for the wisdom of 
icient {okm@eliament to devise. 


value of remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ry there at Tuomas BERNARD. 
issue by Mitthelmersh, Rumsey, Hants, Dec. 50, 1815. 
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cates ‘Me. Cossett,—That the present times 
lic have mquenttical is a truth which requires no 
ey left, em mstration; it begins to speak pretty 
the pur. J ly to almost every man and woman 
8 Not . country. They are not merely 
ithheld critical; they are novel and alarming. 
: . > {hedisease contracted by the war mania, 
we Bs Mf fter having raged with fierce exacerba- 
- ee tion,and virulence, for more than twenty 
‘lions e now assumes that facies hippo- 
Ons ong which, together with great pro- 
se of stamina, and frightful decay of 
it be the y ry bones and sinews of the state, be- 
. thing, gims at last to startle not only the far- 
king Or mer yfund-holders, land-holders, place 
where is oe enocure holders, but even those ci- 
revenue, depant slashing heroes, the yeomanry 
o where y! Those very Gripums and 
e, dimi- Gigs ams who were so loud andso clama- 
ying the ous for war, eternal war, war for ever, 
er, and was Shake their empty heads, as, with their 
hings tO hands in their half empty pockets, they 
easured cast @ despairing look on the. fallen 
axation. yy, that bushel, which. a few. short 
r to 2" Vears back overflowed with port. and 
ged at ® claret; that milk and honey of the land; 
I here hel which, by a simple hocus 
Fin the , war, transformed the whole ge- 
tenants jepatien of clod-hopper: into gentlefolks ; 
ut can. , wshel of bushels, which, in the 
'r rents of an eye, had turned the social 
andlord is into gigs, tandems and \vis-a-vis; 
uced to er into madam ; the young louts into 
@s8, ac- $s; and sent the rustic wenches 
rices of e dairy to the boarding-shool! 
unless the yeomanry cavalry, who. were 
e value with blue, as Ezekiel has it, cap- 
en the | cornets clothed mest gorgeously, 
rs aré a riding upon horses; even this, 
arable ry cavalry, who so valiantly bran- 
mahu- their blades, outbrawling through 
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their brazen helmets, the very Gripums for 
eternal, interminable war, begin now to 
cool wonderfully. One would almosti ma- 
gine that they had put on ther valour 
when they put on the lions skin; for no 
sooner are they stript of their brass caps 
and silver jackets, but there is an end at 
once to all manner of prancing, roaring, 
and clashing of swords! Yes, Sir, the 
very devils of the British press, and their 
arch employers, (to speak in the language 
of Milton) scem now to contract them- 
selves into the smallest size; viewing, as 
far as devils ken, the dismal consequences 
of that war which they so heartily fo- 
mented with puffs, and brawls, and yells, 
and hurrahs, through the restless jaws of 
their groaning presses ; viewing the dis- 
mal, situation far and near, regions of 
sorrow, doleful plains, where peace at 
last is come too late. Hope hardly comes 
that comes to all; but taxes without end 
still urge us, and an overwhelming debt, 
&c. &c.; even these devils seem no lon- 
ger to bellow forth the advantages of war! 
No, no; they begin to fee/, as well as 
their betters, that. war has. left a sting be- 
hind; that thousands are reduced to beg- 
gary; that thousands are hastening to thie 
workhouse, &c. &c. The Budget, too, 
which, as war advanced, still held up ta 
public view the advancing wealth, pros. 
perity and inexhaustible resources of the 
country ,—what will the budget say now ? 
Will what was prosperity yesterday, by a 


turn of the pen, be adversity to day? 


But what avails the downcast look, the 
folded arms, the long faces of farmers, 
land-holders, yeomanry and devils?— 
What good will ail this do? “ Fautenw 
Curervues! to be weak is miserable ;” in- 
stead of bemoaning so piteously over the 
ghastly corpse of departed happiness, 
which our glorious war has left behind; 
instead of brooding over the fall of grain, 
and the disembodied honour of plumes, 
sabres, whiskers and mustachios, and all 
the pomp and vanity of war; now silently 
reverting to the sombre unshowey walks 
of common life and a. peace establish. 
ment; why don’t you put a shoulder to 
the wheel? Has twenty years of feast-° 
ing and damning the Jacobins rendered 
you too delicate, too spruce, too jemmy~ 
for such work? If.it has, the sooner you 
all return to yourselves and. to your 
senses the better. Henceforth let not 
the sound of a cork be heard in your 
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houses ; 
and oaken table, and instantly kick her 
coffee urns, chandeliers, carpets, settces, 
automans, pier glasses, swing glasses, 
quizzing glasses, and claret glasses out of 
doors; and the young ladies, instead of 
sporting a silken leg at a rigadvon, or a 
white arm at the piano, return at once to 
the more congenial churn and worsted 
stocking. ‘alking of Remedies, Sir, why 
even this will be a Remeny so far as it 
goes; a Remedy of superior etlicacy to 
many others that prima facia appear more 
important. For though we do not agrce 


in tota, yet | am sure you willagree so far | 


with me, that, under the crushing pres- 
sure of the times, we shall certainly have 
occasion for every stick, however small, if 
so be we may by any means build us up a 
raft to keep ourselves afloat upon the stu- 
pendous surges of our bottomless Debt. 

[n pointing out the remedies that ought 
to be pursved for the alleviation of our 
evils, nothing must be neglected which 
may contribute to the wished for end. 
The idea of partly bearing up under our 
load of taxation, by the rigid adoption of 
economy and retrenchment at home as a 
primary remedy, may nauseate the sto 
mach of our patients—No matter—It is 
not to be rejected on that account. ‘T’o far- 
mers, in particolar, this plan is strongly 
recommended ; they have long laboured 
under a plethora, which would have burst 
them, like the frog in the fable, had it con- 
tinued a few years longer. The effects 
of this plethora were very singular—-In a 
variety of cases they shewed themselves in 
catches and glees, roaring, thumping the 
table, drinking and fox hunting; at- 
tended with a preternatural turgidity of 
the liver and lights, a great redundency of 
ill humours, and immoderate foolishness. 
But the characteristic sign which almost 
invariably distinguished this inflammatory 
disease, was its strong tendency to extin- 
guish every gentle feeling, harden the 
heart, weaken the head, inflate the carcase, 
give an aukward strut to the limbs, and 
aa intolerable stench of vanity and osten- 
tation. Hence the mode of treatment is ob- 
vious :-—blistering, bleeding, caustics and 
cathartics; a plain regimen, consisting of 
beans and bacon, plenty of pure water, 
and sinall beer, ad libitum, with mode- 
rate daily exercise at the plough ; though, 
indeed, the mere absorption produced 
by the unremitted exhibition of house 
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let madam revert to her dozwd!| tax, property tax, 
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window tax, paro. 
chial rates, and other well medicated 
taxes and rates, ad infinitum, must needs 
produce considerable EVACUATIO vsbaes, 
yes, they will seccat you down a Tittle 
—No matter—Stick to a low regimen, 
always remembering, by way of cheering 
up your. spirits, what Abraham very 
apropos observed to the rich man, when 
he complained to him that (mes were 
changed, and begged for a drop of water. 
Aye, aye, brother, said he, remember 
you have had your day; you have had 
your good things; when wheat was 15s. a 
bushel you had your boééle then and your 
song; you did not call for wader then ; Tet 
that comfort you; there is a time for al! 
things. 

This principle of domestic economy, 
and voluntary etrenchment, is only the 
basis of that sanative system which I mean 
to propose. But, to produce any solid 
benefit, it must become general; from the 
highest to the lowest, all must drink of the 
bitter draft. Bitter indeed ; bi.ter the 
necessity of being thus compelled to a 
state of rigid economy and temperance, 
after having so long given the reins to Jux- 
ury and every inordinate appetite; after 
having, for twenty years, gorged yoraci- 
ously on the good things of the war, which 
at once exhilarated the spirits and ex- 
hausted the vital powers. Before [ enter 
upon the system of operative remedies, it 
scems necessary to take a correct view of 
our situation; though I really feel a kind 
of horror whenever, impelled by circum- 
stances, I venture to look at the sum 
total of our evils full in the face; yet 
unless the precise extent of those evils be 
ascertained, it is impossible to préscribe 
with any confidence, 

A THOUSAND MILLIONS!! [don’t 
Know how this may vibrate in your ears ; 
in mine, it sounds like the crashing of the 
blue mountains in Jamaica, when broken 
to pieces by the dreadful earthquake of 


1699, at which time many went mad, and 


many died of fright. A thousand mil- 
lions ; for, discarding fractions pro or 
con, I suppose that is about the amount/of 
the National Debt. I am not bedlamite 


enough to enter into any Quixoti¢ project 


for paying off this Debt. A ‘nian who 
should step forward, armed with all the 


boasted powers of the Sinking Fund, to 


annihilate this monster, 


: as times go 
would be as likely to su fie 


eceed as Satan 
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as when Milton makes him raise his 
far to Av// Dearn! Leaving that her- 
lean task to others, 1 shall be satisfied if 
1 contrive so to lay this enormous 
Weight upon the shoulders of the nation 
aso make it sit, if not comfortably, at 
‘Teasttolerable. A man who happens to 
€ome into the world saddled with the gout, 
Of who contracts the disorder by feasting 
aud drinking, is a fool if he goes about in 
of acure; but he would be equally 
, .. if, because hedespairs of a cure, he 
Fejected every means to mitigate his suf- 
Serings. 
The next object: for consideration is 
What is termed the Peace EstastisHMeENrT; 
Or; in other words, the lowest possible 
@maual sum required for the support of 
the state in all its ramifications. 
1) 
eos 7 _ 
eth) Royat Borovaus, 
+ Mr. Conserr,—As I live in a Royal 
Borovgh, I have sometimes had the curio- 
sity, though I am by no means a deep-read 
person, to inquire a little into the origin 
munities of that nature. I find, 
thet almost every writer, who has treated 
thesubject, gives it as his opinion, that the 
1 establishment of such institutions, 
Was an event favourable to liberty ; and I 
am willing to allow, that, at the period of 
establishment, when tie usurpations 
‘of the Feudal Barons had arisen to such a 
uitch, that ajl those classes of society gene- 
aily stiled “ inferior,” were reduced toa 
tuation no better than that of slaves, the 
erection of communities,.by which nume- 
ous bodies of the people were collected to- 
jer, and bound by the powerful tie of 


B. R. 












. €Ommon danger, was an excellent measure 


for the immediate resistance of oppression. 
But the influence of the Sovereign, i inall the 
countries of Europe, increased in propor- 
tion as that of the great Barons was dimi- 
ied. From “* Your Grace ”’ and * Your 
ness ’’, they proceded by gradual 
to “ Your Majesty ” and.“ Your 
fred Majesty.” The power of the 
fons, which was supported only by di- 
# force, and. that in its most disgusting 
be, would, im all probability, have fall- 
to decay, under the gradual progress of 
wledge and civilization ; but the power 
ted by the Crown, which, in addition to 
We agency. of force in a still greater de- 
}was strengthened and stayed by the 

fe palatable, though not less dangerous 
Sdients of court favour and corrup- 
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tion, has increased rather than been dimi- 
nished, during the progress of refinement, 
in almost every country in Europe. In 
these circumstances, it is at least a matter 
of doubt, whether the erection of Boroughs 
has, or has not, in an exteysive point of 
view, been favourable to the cause of liber- 
ty. But, however, that question may be 
determined, certain it is, that in Scotland, 
at least, the minutie of the establishment 
are the reverse of these, which are essential 
to the very nature of civil liberty. Indeed, 
it would appear, from all the institutions of 
this part of the United Kingdom, while it 
remained independent (from the ** Lords of 
‘¢ the articles ” downwards) either that li- 
berty was unknown to its legislators, or 
that it was the anxious care of ali those 
possessed of power, to preveut the small- 
est spark of it from being introduced into 
the country. As the inhabitants of Bo- 
roughs in Scotland, as well as elsewhere, 
were, of course, too numerous to meet in 
the aggregate, for the purpose of deliberat- 
ing and deciding upon public affairs, it was 
natural and proper, that they should do 
this, through the common medium of re- 
presentation. But it would -have been 
dangerous, perhaps, to the power, by 
which, for its own safety and aggrandise- 
ment, Boroughs were created, to have esta- 
blished this representation upon the obyi- 
ous principles of freedom. Instead, there- 
fore, of allowing the inhabitants to choose 
and to change theirs own representa- 
tives, or Town Council, by which means 
the general voice must have decided 
every question affecting the public weal, 
it is the invariable system, that the 
members of Council choose their own suc 
cessors. One consequence of this is, that, 
with the exception of one or two leading 
members, the Council is universally chosen 
from those individuals in the Borough, 
who, from the poverty of their circum. 
stances, or the insignificance of their cha- 
racters, are ready to do as they are bid; 
it being a standing rule to admit no person 
who “thinks fer himself.” Another con- 
sequence is, that the leader of a faction 
having got possession of power, may keep 
itas long as he chooses, let his public con- 
duct be what it may, by electing only his 
relations and dependants, the inhabitants 
of the Borough, in general, having by. 
the system above explained, no soit of 
controul over him and his associates. A 
third consequence is, that in the case of 
the clection of a member of parliament, 
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the candidates have to deal only with 
one or two persons. The leader of the 
day may be secured by the procuring or 
the promise of a snug birth, something 
like a sinecure, in the customs, or any 
other branch of what is called the public 
service ; and it has scarcely ever been 
known, that a set of Scotch Boroughs in 
choosing their representative in the Na- 
tional Parliament, have not given the pre- 
ference to the candidate, who could hold 
out the fairest prospect of ministerial 
favour and advantage, to the leading 
members. Ihave hitherto spoken only of 
those evils, which are naturally inherent 
in the very constitution of Scotch Bo- 
roughs. A variety of others seem to 
shave crept in, during the lapse of time, 
“which could not possibly be in the con- 
templation of the original founders. Of 
these latter evils the greatest seems to be 
the interference of powerful noblemen or 
geutlemen in the neighbourhood with the 
affairs of the communities. It is quite a 
common thing for one of these noblemen 
or gentlemen, after having, by the means 
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before-mentioned, gained the leader of a 


Town Council for the time, to regulate, — 

with ample and undivided sway,~ the @ 
whole public affairs of the Borough. Nay, | 
even this does not always content him, ~ 


By way of rendering “‘ assurance doubly 


sure,” it is no unusual thing for him, to ~ 


cause his own creatures, his agents and 
footman, and perhaps himself, to be 
chosen members of the council, though 
they may not live within many miles of 
the Borough. It often happens by pro- 
ceedings such as this, that one half of the 
members of a Town Council are strangers 
in the very place, of whose inhabitants 
they ought to be the representatives ; and 
Boroughs, instead of being what they were 
originally, barriers against the usurpation 
of the feudal nobles, are thus rendered 
convenient weapons in their hands, for 
maintaining their influence in the na- 
tional representation, and securing the 
degradation and debasement of the people 
in general.—Yours, &c. 
A Litrie SHOPKEEPER. 





Aberfeldy, 23d Devember, 1815- 





PRICES CURRENT in London; 


Prices of FUNDS in England and 


France ; Number of BANKRUPTCIES in Great Britain; and 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE with Foreign Countries, during the last 


Week. 


BREAD.—The Quartern Loaf, weighing 4b. 50z. 8drams, varies at from 84d, to 10d. 
WHEAT.—The Winchester Bushel, or 8 gallons (corn and beer measure), Mien on an average of 
all the prices at Mark Lane Market, 6s.—The Sack of Flour, weighing 28olbs. 52s. 6d. 
aEAe The average wholesale price per Pound weight, at Smithfield Market, where the skin and 
wv offal are not reckoned at any thing in the price.—-Beef,7d; Mutton,7d; Veal, 9d; Pork, 634, 
OL, — Segovia, 4s. 9d.; Soria, 4s, 45d.; Seville, 5s.; Saxony, ist. 7s. 9.1.; Ditto. 2d. 5s, 9d, 

Bolem, iat, 5s.; 2d. 3s. Sd. ; -This wool is washed and picked.— Wool Inported last week :— 
From Germany, 31,908lbs,—From France, 2,576lbs,—From India, 3,9¢0l!bs.—From Spain, 


16.352¢lhbs. 


ENGLISH FUNDS.—The price of the Tuner Per Centum Consolidated Annuities, in Bank Pa- 


er; shut. 


PRENCH FUNDS.—The price of the Frye Per Cents, in i 
I ' 1 , Nn gold and silver money ; 63. 
BANKRUPTCIES,— Nomber, daring the last week, published in the London Gasette, 34. 


rene: COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Amsterdam - Pha SS sine ae ae ¢ Bs U ‘hee ret 6 
Daten Sight «eceseenees sooss SO B St. Sebastian «.-.-.+++ seesseee 35 
oa he ccpecvettpbebeecgss in Y §C¥, | Cetlitee -ceste-cceieeee Jus. 
aad te, teeeeeeecees sees 11 4 Gibraltar ......0255 QVTsaed 195 
part cocci Mg 90.) Lean SAIS a 
SATS PL 3 : 7eED0 eeeeeewewrer C8 FORRES 7 
y vungak eeveecdes Seecoes 34 4 ei U, ~ pe Eh . F pe a os she 
Miinen i bciah 2 tins Ping Bode lay = : 25 U. oe eeereeee eee eee ee . 49 
® . es eee ee ia les eee eeeeeeesr eset tsesese 
ene eee» seen eee eeee 24 10 Pelsiee Cees eee eee teow tereee ‘90 eF O2 
ala A ea 94 $0 2U. Rishon. canner jnabaper oni cede 59 Pp 
Frankfort "the Mai Serle? 2.9.24 24 SO Oporto +++++++: eereeeee @eeeee 58 Z 
rs Fa mt Main «....... 140 Ex, Mo. | Rio Janeiro------ er be gy seo, a 
Cc ER BO Dh a eae tate ~ effective Dublin wonaiese a CT pale eee wee , 15- per Cent, 
Barcelona:: «<< AAS . or , effective Cope owe es iigdcndccsciacadeode 15 P ‘4 
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